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THE CLOAKED GENTLEMAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Loox, Eudora,” exclaimed Rosalie Clairville to 
her cousin, as they stood on one of the flat rocks at | 
Glen’s Falls, admiring the romantic and picturesque | 
beauty of the scene, “‘ there is that same mysterious | 
being who so often excited our curiosity at the’ 
Springs.” 

Miss Malcolm started involuntarily, and turning her | 
eyes in the direction of Rosalie’s, beheld, to her asto- | 
nishment, the identical person who had several times 
crossed their path within the last few weeks, and) 
seemed as if secretly following their footsteps. 

The stranger made a slight bow on seeing that he 
was observed, and instantly disappeared behind a pro- | 
jecting fragment of the rock. 

He was a young man, apparently about thirty years| 
of age, of a noble and commanding figure, remarkably | 
handsome features, dark complexion, and an unusually | 
melancholy cast of countenance. His step was firm) 
and dignified, his motions easy and graceful, and the || 
silent bow, with which he had sometimes accosted the | 
cousins, appeared to have been learned in the school | 
of fashion: but he was always alone, and evidently 
avoided society as much as possible. He was dressed | 
in deep mourning, and generally wore a blue Spanish 

cloak, thrown carelessly around him, as if to protect) 
him from the least chill or dampness in the air; which 
circumstance, together with his pale looks, gave the, 
idea that he was travelling for the benefit of his health. | 

“Tt is strange,” said Eudora, with an abstracted | 
manner, as if speaking to herself. 

“ Strange indeed,” replied Rosalie, “ that we should 
meet him here. Who can he be? He has not the 
manners nor appearance of a common person.” 
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“ Beware, Rosalie,” said her cousin with a smile,| 
‘beware that you take not too great an interest in 
one of whom you know nothing. But come, let us 
return to the house; my father will be uneasy at our 
long absence.” 

Judge Malcolm had already started in pursuit of the 
two beings who formed the only solitary links which 


| 
| 


connected him with mankind. 
child, and Rosalie 
his sister; and but for them he would have stood 
alone in the wor 


Eudora was his only | 
Clairville the orphan daughter of 


ld, with none to claim kindred with | 
him, or participate in his affections. 

“ What has detained you so long, my children?” 
said he, on meeting them, “I began to fear some 


accident had happened, and came out in search of 


vou.” 

* We were fascinated with the beauty of this ro- 
mantic spot, my dear father,’ replied Eudora, “ and 
have lingered longer than we intended: but we 
are ready now to a company you. Come, Rosalie,’ 


continued she, to her youthful companion, who had | 
again turned to gaze on the scene, which possessed at 


that moment a double charm, “* come, you are not al- 


HT 


wavs such a loiterer 


Rosalie gave a half reproach answer to 


\| bility. 


| . - - 
beauties of nature, they forgot every thing in the en- 


| they wandered along the margin of the 
| gazed with delight on its mirrored surface, studded 


jthe lips of both. 
|cloak, which was almost as remarkable as the 


jand he reclined on the seat with an appearance of 
jlanguor, which betokened either illness or extrem: 
| debility 
| 





| 





| natural caution and reserve 
wore an appearance of pride and coldness, utterly 
foreign to her nature. and 
generous to a fault, she was still but little understood 


the implied meaning of the reproof, and taking the | why he should be an object of such terror or aversion 
offered arm of her cousin in silence, they followed) to Eudora.” 
their benevolent guide to the carriage which stood in| « The‘ cloaked gentleman,’" repeated Judge Mal- 
waiting. |colm—*I thought I had a glimpse of him once at 
It is difficult to read the heart, and it would be hard} Glen’s Falls, but concluded afterward that I must 
to determine which of the two young ladies, who have || have been under a mistake.” 
just been introduced to the reader, was most earnestly |} « You were probably right, papa,” said Eudora 
occupied, during their ride to Lake George, in forming |) “for he was there. Rosalie and myself saw him on 
conjectures concerning the mysterious stranger. | the rocks.” 
At the Springs, where they had been spending | Judge Malcolm mused a few moments on the 
several weeks, they had frequently met him in their}! strangeness of the incident, and then replied : 
|| morning rambles, and had sometimes received a bow|) «| know not what to think of him. If he be not 
from him in passing. He was also often the subject \singularly unfortunate or unhappy, he must certainly 
of conversation and curiosity at the public house ; but} | be most extraordinarily eccentric. But whatever may 
none could tell where he stayed, whence he came,| pe his reasons for thus cloaking himself in mystery, it 
nor whither he was going; and in speaking of him,) ;, eyident from his manners and appearance that he is 
he was generally described as the “ cloaked gentle-| 4 ¢entieman, and I feel an involuntary interest in his 
man.” Various opinions were given concerning him.| fate.” 
| Some supposed him to be an English nobleman in dis-|| p,¢ cousins listened in silence, and all three ap- 
guise ; pe even hinted, that } one a a san peared lost for a time in their own reflections. 
step and air, it was t imposs t nl > . ; 
P ar, i # not impossible but be might be } Eudora Malcolm was a beautiful and gifted girl. 
branch of the royal family. Others fancied that he 
|| Her form was elegant, and her fine hazel eyes, to- 
was some great man, who kept himself concealed for) 
\ the sak ft litical i beli 1 that | | gether with a profusion of dark, glossy hair, attracted 
‘h —or a ee gant _ ere , ae - j\instant attention; but her countenance was almost 
v y 0 : 
or Se Set on we © maracter | too deeply thoughtful for one so young. Her com 
| some stigma had been cast, which it was beyond his| — — ye am. of 
wer to wi awe Ima ination io a pew fal agent| plexion was fair as the li y, and as co ouriess ; @xce pt- 
Pe » “ g 4 ing when some strong emotion, or sudden excitement 
|| wherever there is mystery; and when it has once) >. 
of feeling, raised a transient bloom on her cheeks, 
taken the reins of thought, it seldom stops at proba- . , 
, more lovely from its variable nature. Her mind had 
The two cousins had likewise had their vaga- : . . 
. . been highly cultivated, and its early fruits of genius 
ries of fancy, in which they sometimes connected his al ’ 
. . : and talent well repaid the culture; but there was a 
|| movements with their own; and his unexpected ap- 
Senta ER : about her character, that 
pearance at Glen's Falls had nearly confirmed their 
| suspicions. ‘Their arrival, however, at Lake George, 
broke the chain of their reflections, and gave a new 
}turn to their thoughts. Passionately fond of the 


Sensitive to an extreme, 


and in general less beloved than her cousin. 

Rosalie Clairville was entirely different. Her only 
resemblance height and figure, 
which were nearly the same; but at first sight she 
the two. 
full, 
laughing, blue eyes, shaded with long lashes, and her 
teeth like polished ivory, fascinated the eye of the be 
holder. She had of sterling talent than Miss 
Malcolin, yet she possessed an exuberance of fancy, e 


Arm-in-arm, 
lake, and 


chantments of the scene around them. 


to Eudora was in 


was far the most strikingly handsome of 


with numerous and beautiful islands. Objects of in- 
terest and attention were pointed out by each to the 
other, till almost every spot, within the reach of their 
observation, was gifted by them with its particular 
jattraction and peculiar charm. 

Suddenly a little boat shot from behind a tuft of 
| trees, within a few yards of the place where they were 
standing; and the exclamation, “ It is he! 
They could not be deceived. 


Her rich and glowing complexion, her deep, 


less 


quickness of thought, and a happiness of expression 
She 


; and loved her uncle 


‘burst from, Which often bore away the palin of superiority. 


The 
iVi- 
dual who wore it, was wrapped closely around him, 


was gay, and artless, and 


sincere 
and her cousin with all the ardour of a warm and af 
fectionate heart. 
Judge Malcolm kn 
fection for the two 
his enjoyment 
the 
Eudora were 


ind 
v but little difference in his af 


miris. 


Benevolent and indulgent 


yet a smile curled his lip at the surprise consisted in seeing them happy ; and 
which was betrayed by the gestures of the young 
ladies, as they walked rapidly away, and hastened to 


rejoin their protector. 


while pensiveness and high-w rought genius al 


more in unison with his own disposition, 


r thourhts, and felt 
ild sallies of Ro 


he was frequently won from grave 


his broken spirits revive with the wv 


‘We have scen enough of the lake, papa,” said 


salie s Wit. 


Eudora, almost brea 


with thless eagerness, “ let us 
| proceed on our journey. One deautiful September morning, about a montl 
“ Why, you are soon satisfied, my dear,’ replied | after their transient visit to Lake George, the cousins 
her father,“ but what's the matter? Rosalie, tel] me.| were gazing with new feclings of pleasure on the 
Have you seen any thing to alarm you ? ) dashing waters of Montmorenci, as they fell from an 
*“ Nothing, uncle,’ answered Rosalic, * but the) immense height into the chasm beneath, where thr 
‘cloaked gentleman. in a little boat; and I know not’ foaming spray exhibited the ours of the rainbow iv 
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the sun. Eudora took out her pencil to sketch a scene 
on the opposite bank; when all at once her view was 


intercepted by the well-remembered figure of the | 


mysterious stranger, of whom they had lost sight un- 
til that moment, ever since his appearance in the little 
boat. He threw his cloak on the grass, and Jeaped 
from the spot where he stood, on a ledge of rocks a 
few feet below; when Eudora, alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of danger in the act, gave an involuntary 
scream. The young man raised his eyes at the sound, 


and for the first time perceiving them, gave a bow of 


recognition, and, with a smile, half arch and half me- 
lancholy, sprung again to the bank, and walked round 
to the place from which they had not power to move. 

“T feel almost privileged to claim acquaintance, 
ladies,” said he,“ after so many singular and unex- 
pected rencounters: and I cannot but think that there 
must be a sympathy of taste in those who are thus 
unconsciously drawn together, in so many places, for 
the sake of the same objects.” 

* But you should recollect, sir,’ replied Eudora, 
* that those places, where we have met, are constantly 
visited by people of every description, without any 
particular accordance of taste or feeling.” 

“ True,” replied the stranger; “ but that we should 
inadvertently choose the identical day and hour, | may 
even say the very moment, for the purpose of witness- 
ing the same scenes, and admiring the same beauties, 
is rather a remarkable coincidence.” 

The cousins thought so too; but made no answer, 
and he renewed the conversation. 

“This is a beautiful stream,” said he, “ and the 
fall is picturesque and striking ; 
wonderful than that of Niagara. 


but tar less grand and 


“ Our curiosity is yet to be gratified,” said Rosalie, 
“with a sight of that stupendous work of nature ; 
I can scarcely imagine that any thing can be more de- 
lightful to the eye than this enchanting scene.” 


yet 


“ Perhaps not more delightful,’ answered he; “ but 
the view of Niagara overwhelms the mind with asto- 
nishment and admiration. Language is inadequate to 
express its grandeur and sublimity, or to describe the 
sensations it creates. Still, | cannot myself say that 
I prefer the sight to this: for to me there is some- 
thing more toaching to the heart in the simply beauti- 
ful, than in the magnificent and sublime.” 


His eyes rested on Rosalie as he spoke, with an ex- 


pression which called a blush to her cheeks; and the 
thoughts which usually found a ready utterance, 
seemed to stagnate in her bosom. 
silent from a different feeling; and both experiencing 
an uncommon degree of awkwardness in their situa- 
tion, they endeavoured to escape from it by bidding 
the stranger “ good morning,” and turning away. In 
the afternoon, however, they rambled back to take 


Eudora was also 


another look atthe fall before they lett the place, and 


as they approached the spot where they had separated 
from their unknown companion, they were almest 
startled at again beholding him reclining against a 
tree. The air had grown chilly and penetrating, and he 
drew his cloak around him, as if from a peculiar sensi- 
bility to the changes of the atmosphere, and, with a 
step which had lost its elasticity since the morning, 
advanced slowly towards them. A deeper shade of 
melancholy had passed over his countenance, which 
heightened the interest he had already awakened, 
and there was a sadness in the faint smile with which 
he addressed them, that made a strange impression on 
their feelings. 

*T felt a presentiment” said he, in a low and serious 
tone of voice, “that you would come again to take a 
parting look at this scene of beauty; and I have also 
returned to bid farewell to you. We have been tra- 
vellers for a short time on the same road, but our 
ourneys now are about to take a different direction, 


‘and it is not probable that we shall ever again cross 


‘each other’s path in our wanderings.” 

| “ You must be aware, sir,” answered Eudora, “ that 
we know not by whom we are addressed. Ignorant 
even of your name, we can say nothing in reply to 
your words, but to reciprocate your farewell.” 

* My name,” said he,“ is of little consequence ; and 
my solitary mode of travelling has rendered it unne- 
any explanations concerning 
+] 


ue 


cessary for me to give 


myself. Tam, perhaps, a li eccentric in conduct, 
and a little misanthropic in disposition ; but the state 
of my health prevents me from finding much enjoy- 
ment in society. I delight inthe beauties of nature— 


I love the fresh air, and the open canopy of the hea- 


vens; these I enjoy, without being tied to forms or 
hours; and searcely thought to feel any regret, ex- 


cepting for such pleasures, in bidding adieu to the 
world.” 

* | begin to suspect, sir,” said Rosalie, attempting 
to smile,“ that you are a little melancholy as well as 
a little misanthropic and eccentric. Pray why do 
you talk of bidding adieu to the world?” 

** Because,” replied he,“ I feel within my bosom the 
symptoms of approaching death. I sometimes shake 
off the thought for a few moments, but it is sure to re- 
turn with double power if any thing ever gives me a 
transient wish to live.” 

*“ And do you take no medical advice?” asked she; 
her air of pleasantry changing to a look of pity, as 
she raised her eyes to his pale, sad countenance. 

“ Jt would be useless,’ answered he—* medicine is 
like mine. Change of scene and 


not for diseases 


climate may perhaps do something: and should I live 
to put my design in execution, I shall go to the south 
of France: but whatever may be the result of the ex- 
periment, the reflection of having met with two lovely 
and artless beings, alike capable of sensibility, judg- 
ment, and generosity, will cheer my gloomy hours, 
and half redeem my opinion of mankind.” 

“ We cannot be insensible, sir,” replied Eudora, * to 
a compliment from one whose language and manners 
are of themselves a passport to confidence and good 
feeling. But after expressing our thanks, and sincere 
wishes for the restoration of your health, we will not 
prolong a conversation which only keeps you exposed 
to the dampness of the evening air.” 

The stranger bowed gracefully, and, laying his 
hand on his heart, pronounced in a deep and thrilling 
tone, * Farewell,” and, without waiting for an answer, 
turned hastily away, and was soon lost to view amidst 


the surrounding trees. 





FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 





A WINDSOR BALL. 


We have often thought that the endeavours of a 
dancing-master go but a very little way to prepare a 
lady for a ball. Were it possible to procure such an 
acquisition, we should recommend to our sisters not 
only a maitre a danser, but a muitre a parler, inas- 
much as it isusually much easier to dance than to talk 
One does not immediately see why it should be so; 
dancing and talking are in a ball-room equally mecha- 
nical qualifications; they differ indeed in this, that 
the former requires a “* light fantastic toc,” and the 
other a light fantastic tongue. But for mind—seri- 
ously speaking, there is no more mind developed in 


small-talk than there is in chassez d droit. 

We do not admire the taste of men who dislike 
dancing ; we are not of the number of those who go 
ito a ball for the purpose of eating ice; on the con- 
trary, we adore waltzing, and feel our English aver- 
sion for the French much diminished when we recol- 
lect that we derive from them Vestris and quadrilles. 


i! 


| Nevertheless, it any thing could diminish the attach- 
;ment we feel for this our favourite amusement, it 
would be that we must occasionally submit to dangle 
at the heels of an icy partner, as beautiful, and, alas ! 
‘as cold as the Venus de Medicis; whose look is tor- 
por, whose speech is monosyllables; who repulses al! 
efforts at conversation, until the austerity, or the 
backwardness of her demeanour, awes her would-be 
Now all 
this gravity of demeanour, in the opinion of some 


adorer into a silence as deep as her own. 


people, is a proof of wisdom: we know not how this 
may be, but for our own part we think with the old 
song—* "Tis good to be merry and wise,” andif we can- 
not have both—why then the merry without the wise. 

Alas! we intended to drive straight to the Towr 
Hall, and we have got out of our road half a column 
It is indeed a cruel delay in us, for we know, reader. 
‘say what you will, you have been all the time turning 
over the leaf to meet with a spice of scandal. Well. 
then, suppose all preliminaries adjusted; suppose us 
fairly lodged in the ball-room, with no other damage 
than a ruined cavendish and a dirtied pump; and sup- 
pose us immediately struck dumb by the intelligence 
that the beautiful, the fascinating Louisa had left the 
room the moment before we entered it. It was easy tc 
perceive that something of the kind had occurred, for 
the ladies were all looking happy. We bore our dis- 
appointment as well as we could, and were introduced 


to Theodosia No! we will refrain from surnames 





Theodosia is a woman of sense, (we are told so, and 
we are willing to believe it,) but she is very unwilling 
that any one should find it out. As in duty bound, we 
commenced, or endeavoured to commence, a conversa- 
tion by general observations onthe room and the mu 
sic ;—by-the-by, we strongly recommend these genera- 
lities to our friends in all conversations with strangers : 
they are quite safe, and can give no offence. In our 
case, however, they were unavailing—no reply was 
A long pause—We inquired whether the 
To our utter as 


elicited. 
lady was fond of “ the Invincibles?” 

tonishment we were answered with 
frown, which would have put to silence a much more 
pertinacious querist. We ventured not another word. 
Upon after consideration, we are sure that the lady 


a blush and a 


was thinking of a set of dashing young officers insteac 
jof a set of quadrilles. 

We were next honoured by the hand of Emily.— 
When we have said that she is backward, beautifu! 
and seventeen, we have said all we know of the en- 
chanting Emily. Far be it us to attack with 


unwarrantable severity the 


om 
unfortunate victim of 
mauvaise honte ; we merely wish to suggest to one for 
whose welfare we have a real regard, that modesty 
does not necessarily imply taciturnity, and that the 
actual inconvenience of a silent tongue is not alto- 
gether compensated by the poetical loquacity of a 
speaking eye. 

Being again left to ourselves, we sunk by degrees 
into a profound fit of authorship, and were in imm- 
nent danger of becoming misanthropic, when we 
were roused from our reverie by a tap on the shoulder 
from George Hardy, and an inquiry, “ what were 
our dreams!" We explained to him our calamities, 
and assured him, that had it not been for his timely 
certainly have died of 
“ Died of silence!” reiterated our friend, 

-heaven forbid! when Corinna is in the room!” 
And so saying, he half-led half-dragged us to the 
other end of the room, and compelled us to make 
jour bow to a girl of lively manners, whom he des- 
described to us in a whisper as “a perfect antidote for 
|the sullens.” Our first impression was, “she is 2 
| fool ;"’"—our a wit;"—our third. 
“ she is something between both!"—Oh! that it were 
possible for us to commit to paper ene half of whe* 


intervention we should 


silence. 


second, “ she is 
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was uttered by Corinna! Our recollection of our | We were next introduced to one of those ladies')in shape or texture. Like the genius of my friend 


téte-a-téte is like the recollection of a dream. In 
dreams we remember that we were at one moment in 
a mud-built cottage, and were the next transported to 
a gothic chapel, but by what means the transmutation 
of place was effected, our waking thoughts are un- 
able to conceive. Thus it was when we listened to 
Corinna. We were hurried from one topic to ano- 
ther with an unaccountable velocity, but by what 
chain one idea was connected with its predecessor we 
eannot imagine. The conversation (if conservation 
it may be called, where the duty o talking devolves 
upon one person) set out with some mention of fresco ; 
trom hence it turned otf to Herculaneum, and then 
passed with inconceivable rapidity through the fol- 
lowing stages:—Rome—-the Parthenon—National 


Monument at Edinburgh—EdinburghReview—Black- | 


wood—Ebony Bracelets—Fashion of short sleeves— 
Fashion in general dress in Queen Elizabeth's time— 
Walter Scott—Highland scenery. In the Highlands 
we lost our route for some minutes, 
wards found ourselves, (we know not how) at Joanni- 
na, in company with Ali Pacha. By this time we 
were thoroughly wearied, and were unable to keep 


and soon after- 


up regularly with our unfeeling conductress, so that 
we have but a very faint idea of the places we visited. 
We remember being dragged to the Giant at the 
Windsor Fair; from whence we paid a flying visit to 
the Colossus of Rhodes;--we attended Cato, the 
lady's favourite pug, during asevere illness, and were 
shortly after present at the Cato-street conspiracy. 
We have some idea that after making the tour of the 
Lakes, we set out to discover the source of the Nile. 
{n our way thither we took a brief survey of the Lake 
of Como, and were finally for some time immersed in 
the Red Sea. This put the finishing stroke to our 


already fatigued senses. We resigned ourselves, 


without another struggle, to the will and disposal of 


our sovereign mistress, and for the next half hour knew 
not to what quarter of the globe we were conveyed. 
At the close of that period we awoke from our trance, 
ind found that Corinna had brought us into a Club- 
room, and wasdiscussing the characters of the mem- 
bers with a most unwarrantable freedom of speech. 
Befure we had time to remonstrate against this mani- 
fest breach of privilege, we found ourselves in the 
gallery of the House of Lords, and began to think we 
never should make our escape from this amusing tor- 
Lure. 
—— entered the room. One of the candidates was 
a friend of Corinna’s, and she hurried from us, after a 
thousand apologies to learn the state of the election. 

Our next companion was Sappho the blue-stocking. 
We enjoyed a literary contabulation for some time, 
tor which we beg our readers to understand we are 
every way qualitied. The deep stores of our reading. 
enlivened by the pungent readiness of our wit, are 
bona fide the of 
Windsor belles; we beg our friends to have this in 
mind whenever they sit But to 
proceed—we very shortly perceived that Sappho was 


admiration 
down to peruse us. 
enchanted with our erudition, and the manner in which 


She was particularly pleased with 
and 


we displayed it. 
our critiques on * Zimmerman upon Solitude,” 
was delighted by the praise we bestowed (for the first 
We had 


evidently made considerable progress in her affections, 


time in our lite) on Southey’s “ Thalaba.” 


when we ruined ourselves by a piece of imprudence 
We 


is the devil!—we were satirical 


which we have since deeply regretted. were 


satirical,—this satire 


upon German literature. ‘The lady turned up her 
nose, turned down her ¢ yes, bit her lip, and looked-- 


we cannot explain how she looked, but it was very 


territic. We have since heard she is engaged in 


translating Klopstock’s “ Messiah” into the Sanscrit. | 


Fortunately at this moment a frecholder of 


London as well as of 


‘who are celebrated for the extraordinary tact which 
|they display in the discovery of the faults of their sex. 
|| Catherine is indeed one of the leaders of the tribe. 
| She has the extraordinary talent which conveys the most 
/ sarcastic remarks in atone of the greatest kindness. 
‘In her the language of hatred assumes the garb of af- 
| fection, and the observation which is prompted dy 
|envy appears to be dictated by compassion. If in her 
| presence you bestow commendation upon a rival, she 
assents most warmly to your opinion, and immediately 
destroys its effect by a seemingly extorted *but.”” We 
were admiring Sophia's beautiful hair—* Very beau- 
tiful!” said Catherine, “but she dresses it so ill!’ We 
made some allusion to Georgiana's charming spirits— 
\** She has everlasting vivacity, said Catherine, * but 
‘it’s a pity she is sv indiscreet.” 
thing in a whisper which we do not feel ourselves at 


Then followed some- 
liberty to repeat. We next were unguarded enough 
to find something very fascinating in Amelia's eyes— 
* Yes,” 
‘unfortunate nose between them.” Finally, in a mo- 
ment of imprudent enthusiasm, we declared that we 
thought Maria the most interesting girl in the room. 
We shall never, (although we live like our predeces- 


replied Catherine, “but then she has such an 


sors, Griffin and Grildrig, to the good old age of 


forty Numbers,) we shall never, we repeat, forget the 


\*Some people think so!” with which our amiable audi- 


tress replied to our exclamation. We saw we wer 


disgraced, and, to say the truth, were not a little 


pleased that we were no longer of Catherine's privy 
council. 
Now all these 


Theodosia is 


ladies are foolish in their way. 


Corinna is a talkative fool, Sappho is a learned fool, 


With their com- 
parative degress of mora/ merit we have nothing to do; 


and Catherine is a malicious fool. 


but in point of the agreeable, we hesitate not to affirm 
that the silent fool is to us the most insupportable 


creature of the five. Bache Ma 





STANZAS. 


i ke 


ft us, dearest spirit, ar tux all alos 


vu thy ity glory and liberty tlow 
mourne thy « 


song that ned 


tells thy virtues 


as thy happy dea nd pea full Gs thy 
Thy place no longer knows thee be the hon 


© ties thee mm our hour of woe ineour 


Bui che thou 
Is more th 


iithat thou wert one of us, that thou hb 
u we weuld part with tor fortune or for fam 


Thy dving gif a light and slender token, 
And thy parting words of comfort were lew and tamtly spoken 
But memory 


of love, "twas 


must forsake us, and life iteelf decay 















Ere those gifts shall he forgotten, or those accents pass away 
Farewell, our best and fairest! a long, ay well 

Mayt who love ee follow to t “ j t ‘ 
Like the lovely star that led from far “ ‘ lot rts 
Muayst they guide us m the pathway which thy enut 





A LIGHT ESSAY FOR WARM WEATHER. 
‘Whose conceit 


Laces in his hamstring wink ch 
Io heart 


Pwint he 


e Woo sale ind soun 


stretel the scattol 


I bouglit them at 
a 


I wave got a pair of old boots. 


Exeter last summer, and they withst all the malice 
of Devonshire paviors in a most inconceivable style. 
The leather was of a most editorial consistency, and 
It was in them that 1 


the sole resembled a quarto. 


revisited the desolate habitation of my infancy; it was 


their heavy clanging sound which echoed through 


those deserted apartments. It was in them, too, that 


I toitered upon the perilous sunimat « fthe Ness; and 


it Was in them that I got wet to the knees in the dis- 
agreeble tempest which waited upon the Dawlish re- 


nts, hi 


cluon! 


m w many dear 


It 


omished thi 


gatta. How many pleasant m 


t 
to 


lidity that I ast 


friends, do they recall my recoll was 


with their ponderous s¢ 


weak nerves of one, and trod upon the weak feet of 


another. Every inch of them,old and emerili as the y 
are, Is pregnant with some delighttul, some amiable 
1 cannot say they were ever very elegant 


sensatior 


a silent fool, Emily is a timid fool, 


, they possessed more intrinsic strength than 
7" 

They served me well, however, and 

| travelled with me to town. 

I happened to put them on one wet morning in April. 


outward polish. 


Whatever form or fashion they formerly boasted, was 
altogether extinct; they were as shapeless asa young 
cub,and as dusky as a cloud on a November morning. 
1 beheld their fallen appearance with some dismay. 
I said; * I had better take them 
off!" —but I thought of their former services, and re- 


** | shall be stared at, 


solved to keep them on. 

| They had brought their plated heels from the coun- 
try, and they made a confounded noise upon the pave- 
ment as I walked along. Ding, dong, they went at 
every step, as if I carried a belfry swung at my heels. 
“This is a disagreeable sort of accompaniment,” | 
Just 
at that moment a young baronet passed me, attended 
by a fine d 
rather too much noise for the contemplative mood of 


said;—* 1 had better dismiss the musicians !" 


The dog was in high spirits, and made 


og. 
his master. * Silence, Casar!—be quiet, Cwsar!"— 
No, it was all in vain, and Ca@sar was kicked into the 
I said, * to dismiss an old 


I think ] 


gutter. * That was cruel, 
{servant, because he was a note too loud! 
will keep my boots ! 

I walked in the park with Golightly. By the side 
of my stabile footcase, his neat and dapper instep cut 
a peculiarly smart figure; it was a Molossus téte-a- 

téte witha Pyrrhiec; a gentleman’s skiff moored along- 
Golightly’s meditations seemed 
to be of the he once or twice turned his 
» the ground, as | thought with no very compla- 


side of a coal-barge. 
same Cast; 
eyes t 
“ My friends grow ashamed of me,” I 
As | 
up my mind to the sacrifice, Lady Eglantine 


yect. 


cent asi 
suid to myself—* I must part with my boots!” 
made 


s, with her husband. She was constantly look- 


met t 
ing another way, nodding familiarly to the young men 


} 
shh 


inet. and endeavourimg to convince the world how 
despised the lump of earth which she 
was obliged to drag after her. “ There is a woman,” 
said Frederick, “* who married Sir John for his money, 
and has not the sense to appear contented with the 
W hat can be more silly than 


thoroughly she 


bargain she has mad 
to look down thus upon a man of sterling worth, be- 

Il to be born a hundred miles from 
—* What can be more silly?” I re 
‘1 will never look down on my 


cause he happen 


the me tropolts ? 


peated inwardly ;— 
boots again! 

We continued our walk, and Golightly began his 
usual course of strictures upon the place and the com 
pany. Hurried away by the constant flow of jest and 
wildness with which he embellishes his sketches, I 
soon fureot both the boots, which had been the theme 
of my retilections, and the moral lessons which the 
oni ye t had produced. ‘There was an awkward stone 

ithe wa Ol! my unfortunate heels! I broke 
n termoly,and Was very near bringing my compa- 
nion a i Ir went on in great dudgeon 

This wall never Il wuttered; * this will neve: 
do L must positively cashier my boots! 1 looked 
up;—an interesting gurl Was passing, leaning on the 
arm of a young man, Whose face I thought | recog- 
mised. Sune looked pale and teeble; and, when my 
frend vowed to her with unusual attention, she 
seemed embarrassed by the civility. “ That is Anna 
Leith,” said Golightly *she made an imprudent 
match with that young in about a year ayy, and her 
tather has refused to see her ever since. Poor girl! 

and the remedies of her phy- 


slic is Ina rapid deciine, 


sicians have no etfeet upon a broken spirit.—I would 
never cast off a belov object for a single fals 
tep!— 

“| will keep my boot 1 exclaimed,—** thougl 


they make a thousand Lendon Paper. 
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THE CENSOR. 


store RSET 
POR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE PERIPATETIC. 








NUMBER III. 





‘Have you seen Miss ——? 
No.” 

“Ah, you are a lucky dog. 
“ How so?” 

“* Because you are heart-free.' 

* And you are—" 

In love.” 

** In love?” 

* Deeply—eternally—most abominably.' 
* Do you know her?” 


‘* Know her? I know she is the sweetest—the most, 


charming—fascinating—bewitching little —” 

«That will do, Tom. You are in love, true enough. 
Your symptoms are not to be mistaken; but are you 
acquainted with her?” 

“ To be sure I am.” 

* But personally—are you personally acquainted 
with her?” 

“ No, there’s my misery. Although she is the theme 
of my every fancy, she does not know that there is 
such a being as I on the face of the earth.” 

“Most distressing, truly.” 

“And what is more so, if she did know me—ah, 
would she love me? She has travelled all over the 
world. Her imagination is filled with a thousand 
scenes of splendour, and images of manly beauty. 
She has had all the young bucks of England and the} 
United States at her feet! What have I to hope ?” 





and education ranked high. ‘His fortune was ample, | “I have repented, and I have not repented,” inter- 
and had just come into his own possession; nor was||rupted John. “I am sorry that I went, and I am not 
| there any thing like a deficiency in his personal ap- sorry that I went. It has been my misery and my 
| pearance which could make him an object of indiffer- | happiness.” 
‘ence to a lady’s eye. He had been recently esta- | “ Verily, friend,” said Obadiah drily, and casting « 
| blished in business, from which he realized no trifling tims glance into the eyes of his friend, as if he 
| income. ‘thought all was not right with him, verily thou 
“T'll go forward,” said he : “ a faint heart never won |/speakest in parables.” 
a fair lady. 1 know who will introduce us.” ** Well then, I will shroud my meaning no longer in 
** Who, and when ?” asked Charles. |mysterious phraseology, but speak out, Obadiah.” 
* Now, this instant, I have made an appointment | “ Well, John.” 
with ~ aes Sen is wy saa — her.” | He —_— hited "P his - ge _ s — 
“ Had you not better get your hat ?” jupon his heart—or rather upon the place where his 
“ True, I forgot.” en had once been—gave another sigh, and uttered 
“ And had you not better change your dress?” “ Obadiah—oh !—it is all over with me.” 
* Yes, so I must—what a dolt I am.” “Ah, I see how it is, you’re smitten; but with 
“ Shall I accompany you?” a 
* By all means.” “ With —.” 
“ Wait one minute—I'l] make my toilette in a dash, | His friend started as if he had trodden on a basalisk 
d, bless h fe nln kissed hi E f d 
an ess her sweet, sweet face,”—he kissed his own | ‘“ Enamoured o ? Why thou art mad.” 
hand as a rather poor substitute for hers, and was off | **Thou hast promised me thine assistance however 
like lightning. and must redeem thy pledge. I shall take an opportu- 
Charles waited three quarters of an hour for his nity to see her at her dwelling, and I will marry he: 
friend to dash through his toilette, who came at length as I am a sinner.” 
so neat—so genteel—so every thing that man ought to 
be, that he seemed prepared “ to witch the world” | 
with > very sight i _ agony a night it was! | first ea ge nai : 
One of our mild and brilliant June evenings. The rior to any thing going. e had a Jarge annuity out 
moon and the stars of course. Music burst from the of his uncle’s estate, and was studying law. He had 
'gardens—the breezes, as usual, rustled through the | ‘heard talk of sending him to congress, and did not 
branches of the murmuring trees. The windows of) | know but that, some time or other, he might be the 
all the splendid houses in Broadway were flung open,| P——; but that, as yet, he did not say much about. 
\and the sounds of sweet voices in harmony with the If you would take his own opinion, he was the most 
light notes of the piano and guitar, came ever and anon | elegant fellow you ever saw. Nothing but dignity 




















Mr. Jeremy Dobbins was an exquisite of the ver; 
He conceived himself to be a little supe- 





to the ear of the ardent lover—he reached the house | 





He sighed—his friend Charles sighed in echo. 


Charles. 


“ That's the devil,” said Tom—*“ I don't know.” || 
* Would you marry her?” inquired Charles. | 
| 


” 


“To be sure I would—a thousand times. 
“‘Oh, once is enough in all conscience, and sometimes, 
too much,” said Charles; “ but it is not possible your, 
affections are seriously engaged to this young crea-| 
ture?” | 


Sinai ciled ano gue quing to do cheat ti” ected —he went in—but it is high time to change the subject. 
| 











deep and long drawn sigh, and put away from him his 
| plate, on which his dinner yet remained untouched. 

* Nothing,” responded John. 

“it” persisted Obadiah, “ something is the mat- 
ter with thee: thou hast changed lately in a very won- 
derful manner. Thy spirit is al! gone—thy colour is| 





“ What's the matter with thee, John ?” said Obadiah | 
Jenkins to John Thomkins, as the former heaved a/, 


and grace. He leaned in a fashionable attitude i in the 
\box-door, and frequently interrupted the performance 
|with exclamations of approbation and rapture, such as 
well,” “ very well,” “ very well, indeed,” “beautiful,” 
“lovely creature.” He had, for several evenings, 
jplaced himself in the stage-box where his person 
|might be seen to the most advantage, and conceiving 
the sight of him to be sufficient for his purpose, he 
|went home andcomposed a piece of poetry which filled 
jtwo sheets, and one sheet of prose. It would be 
(Superfluous, perhaps impossible to repeat—probably 


“ Possible, Tom ?—it were impossible for it to be|! gone—thy appetite is gone—and thou lookest as sad | ;some of my gentlemen readers may imagine, and, as 


otherwise. 
comprehend the infatuation under which I labour ; but }) 
oh, who with a heart and understanding could gaze on| 
her intelligent and expressive fac e—could watch the| 
indescribable grace of her beautiful figure—could lis- 


ten to the tones of her voice, fraught with dangerous | 


potato, wilt thou? I'll give thee some of the gravy, | 
and here’s a piece of pork as tender asa quail. Come,| 
John, eat and be merry. 

“I don’t want any gravy, Obadiah; and I can't | 
|abide pork, though it be more tender than love. Iam 


You who have never seen her, cannot)|/as if thou wert about to fade away thyself. Take a) for the young ladies, their loss would not be great if 


| they should never hear—the particulars of this explo- 
sion of his passion. But when he had relieved him 


| self of the mighty charge which had weighed so hea- 


| vily upon his susceptible heart, he felt a little easier. 
‘and went to the serious consideration of his future 


melody—and behold the wonderful power with ‘whieh | not quite well, and will go and take a walk—so fare-| plans, when he should have made the dear bewitch 


she delineates every light and shade of human thought | 
and feeling, and not love her’—She is the most per- | 


well.” 
He put on his broad rimmed hat, and pulling it down | 


||ing creature Mrs. Jeremy Dobbins. 


It was the very next morning—for I should have in 


fect being—the most—I cannot find language—it/ over his little green eyes, heaved another gentle | formed the readcr that these trifles all occurred on the 


seems like rhapsody to you, perhaps; but as for me— 
{ have sometimes fancied she has dront newly from the} 
skies to flash through the world a little while, and’ 
then leave us in darkness." 

“ Why, sir, you are raving. Youshall be lodged in, 
the lunatic asylum. I have seen Miss in the} 
street, and to be plain with you, I do not deem her even | 
handsome. 





Her perfections exist only in your own! 
imagination.” 

“ There—I knew it,” said Tom. 
myself the first time I saw her— She handsome?’ I) 





said—* she fascinating >—nonsense ;’ but oh, when 1) all at the pathetic, or I would go on with a very pretty his bosom. 


sigh and went forth into the open air. Obadiah fol- 
lowed him forthwith, and overtaking him said, 

** Tell me what ails thee, friend John; and, if I can 
assist thee, I will.” 

* Dost thou promise me,” said Obadiah, “ never to 
reveal my secret, and to give me thine assistance ?” 

**T do, friend John.” 

“ Then listen.” 


They walked down on the Battery. It was a soft 


“I thought s0}) afternoon, and the birds wereall singing in their merry | going were on the Battery with me. 


little conversations with each other. I am nothing at 


same day—that a ship put off from the East river witha 
fair wind, bound to the south. I was walking on the 
Battery at the time. One after theother, all her sails 
| were hoisted and swelled with the breeze,—a graceful 
and intelligent looking girl, to whose talents and pow- 

ers of fascination I myself was no stranger, appeared 
on the deck to take her last look at the fair city in 
which she was leaving behind her so many bewildered 
heads and fluttering hearts. All the heroes of the fore- 
There was John 
with his brown coat and broad hat, and his hand upon 
There was Tom, straining his eyes glisten- 


became familiar with her witcheries—when she devel-| | description here, but as I haye not the ability, I will go | ing with tears to gaze after the vessel that bore away 


oped to my enchained observation, the treasures of| 
her heart and mind—when I saw her sustain her vari- || 


jon with John Thomkin’s story : 


“Then listen,” said Obadiah; “I was, the other 


his hopes, and Mr. Jeremy Dobbins, with a huge collar 
and a little whalebone cane, opened his large eyes 


ous characters throughout with so much delicacy—so | evening, tempted, I think by the arch-fiend himself, to | with silent astonishment at the singularity of his unex 


much grace, intellect, and poetry; I was lost before 
| conceived myself in danger; and awoke from a re- | 
rie of delight to find myself her slave for ever!” 


Charles was no common enthusiast. His talents 


visit a place of public amusement. 

“Oh, John,” exclaimed Obadiah ; “ and it is this 
then that preys upon thy virtuous heart. 
repented and—"’ 


Thou hast 


pected disappointment. 

Some time has elapsed. The lady has returned 
but the gentlemen have all proved weathercock= 
Tom is married to a sweet pretty gir! who makee him 
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restore them to a sense of their duties. Their situa- | 
tion of itself would seem to induce them to no ordinary || 
activity and enterprise. Through their city every 

commodity that is transported to Puerto Cabello must | 
necessarily pass. The valleys of Aragua, fruitful be- |! 
yond any others in the known world, all the //anos or | 
plains, the districts of St. Philip, St. John, and Bar- | 
quesimeto, all must send their produce to be shipped | 
at P. Cabello through Valencia. Ofsuch advantages | 
what use would not be made by our active country- 


ge ea ENTS 
us happy as can be. Mr. Jeremy Dobbins has patro- 

nized a fair nymph, tall, slender, timid, and unknown; 
and John Thomkins, although he has not yet entered 
into the state of matrimonial felicity, has recovered his 
appetite, re-instated pork among his favourite dishes, 
and eats gravy with his potatoes as free from the be- 
aumbing influence of the tenderest passions as the 
potatoes themselves. Cc. 
NE 

EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


the evils of war have ceased, and the eyes of the people 
can once more be directed to their own profit, instead | 
of being required to look out eternally for the approach | 
of an insatiate and sanguinary enemy. | 

Provisions may be bought here for almost nothing, | 
they are so plentifully supplied from the valley, and, 
they are withal exquisite in flavour. 

The stone bridge leading to Valencia is shown as 
one of the durable monuments of Colombian suffering | 
and of Spanish cruelty and rapacity. It was’built,under| 
the inspection of Morillo, by the hands of Colombian 
officers of every grade, who were by him ordered to 
perform this drudgery, and thus satiate his vengeance 
on the love they bore their country, and the hatred 
they cherished against his tyranny and oppression. 

In one of the public rooms in this city another in- 
stance of Spanish ferocity is said to have taken place, 
which may challenge the pages of the most bloody 
histories for a parallel. After the capture of Valencia 
by Boves in 1814, who had solemnly pledged himself, 
by swearing upon the host, to respect the lives and 
|property of the citizens, this monster in human shape, 
jinvited all the principal inhabitants of both sexes to a 
grand supper and ball, where he had no sooner secured 
their presence then he surrounded them with his arm- 
ed bands, and in the unsuspecting moments of convi- 
viality and enjoyment, massacred every male present, 
amidst the heart-piercing shrieks of their wives, mo- 
thers, sisters, and daughters. These last too the bar- 
barian compelled, by stripes, to continue their danc- 
ing!! This is one of the innumerable examples that 
are every where recorded upon the annals of this ex- 
terminating war, so dreadfully carried into operation 
by the vindictive Spaniards. Could the Colombians 
ever yield tosuchafoe? Theshrieks oftheir brethren 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


VALENCIA. 

Colombia— Valencia, April 10, 1829. 
Dear M.—This city is distant from Caraccas one 
jundred and one miles, and from Puerto Cabello 
twenty. The road from the former, at first moun- 
ainous and ragged, becomes delightfully smooth and 
evel as you approach the valley of Aragua. You pass 
successively through San Pedro, an irregular small 
-own, noted for its hammocks—the village of Coquisias 
—Victoria, beautifully situated in the bosom of sugar, 
‘offee, cotton, and indigo plantations—San Mateo, the 
residence of the Libertador—and finally Maracay, a 
delightful town, distinguished for the industry and 
wleanliness of its inhabitants. Not far from this place 
1s the pass of La Cabrera, a huge cone that rises from 
the valley in front of the lake of Valencia, and seems 
entirely inaccessible to human footsteps. It has, how- 
ever, been scaled, and its summit is surmounted by a 
‘vrtitication which has often been the object of bloody 
strife between the contending parties in the revolu- 
tionary war. It isa splendid spectacle, and throws its 
shadows far and wide athwart the mirror surface of 
the ample lake beneath, while the shaded banks of the 
tatter covered to their summits with luxuriant shrub- 
veries, and the numerous islands sprinkled on its 
waters, add to the beauty and loveliness of the land- 
scape. A ride along the sandy border of this lake 
amply repays for the toils and hardships, every where 

to be met with, in the interior routes of this country. 
Valencia is on the borders of the lake of Tacarigua, 
and elevated perhaps fifteen hundred feet above the 
surface of the ocean. It is warmer here than in Ca-| 














men? They will not hereafter be thrown away, when i 


enterprise. A change will one day be effected ; 
and Colombia, gifted by nature with resourses beyond 
measure, will bloom in more than pristine freshness 
and beauty. May you live a thousand years. E.H 





THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
MRS. HILSON. 


| ‘Tere is no actress who has run the risk of injur 
jing a well-earned reputation more than this lady. She 
|plays all and every thing; and though we would be 
Jone of the last to advocate the whims and airs of ac- 
| tors, in refusing partswhich they consider beneath them, 
|or unsuited to their abilities, vet there isno reason why 
lany of them should absolutely sacrifice themselves in 
‘the cause of the theatre. We have seen Mrs. Hilson, 
in ashort space of time, play Ophelia, Dolly Bull, and 
|Lady Macbeth,together with various other incongru- 
ities; yet, in our estimation, Mrs. H. is by no means 
a lady of versatile abilities. She has not the faculty 
of mobility, and, except in a limited degree, is not 
at home either in comedy, tragedy, or farce ;—and yet 
there are a hundred parts she can play far superior to 
any one else. When we remark that Mrs. H. is not at 
home either in comedy, tragedy, or farce, we mean in 
the broad and extreme parts of each. Nature has de- 
nied her the physical requisites for such efforts, and 
the exhibition of violent passions or emotions of any 
kind is not her forte; but in beings like Desdemo 
na, she is unequalled in this country. We have never 
seen her Imogen in Cymbeline, but have heard it highly 
spoken of; and a woman that can do justice to such 
characters as Desdemona and Imogen, ought not to 
care about excelling in any thing else. In saying she 
does not excel in others, we mean when compared 
with the highest standard of excellence in those lines, 
and not with reference to many popular actressses 
who have visited this city :—for instance, with all its 
lack of force and spirit, we would rather see her sen- 
sible personation of Lady Teazle than the hoyden ex- 
travagances of Miss Kelly in the same character. 
Her Ophelia is beautiful, and she performs even 
Lady Macbeth better than a host of others—with 





raccas. It is built pretty much in the same way as | 
the latter city. The houses are all of one story, with | 
a few exceptions occurring among those that surround | 
*he great square. These are occupied by the officers! 
ef the state and of the church, and are relieved by the} 
aresence of the cathedral, which, although yet in ruins | 
‘rom the effects of the great earthquake, gives evidence 
fa fine and great edifice: it both gives to the square 
which it faces, and receives from it, embellishment and | 
grace. There is a monastery of Franciscans in this) 
place, but, I believe, it is falling into decay. The) 
streets are wide and well paved, and altogether this’ 
vlace has an agreeable aspect which recommends it 
‘auch to every stranger. The English officers attached | to this favoured spot, and to elicit the warmest admi- 
o “the Legion” cannot speak in terms sufficiently ex- | ration and longing wishes of even the passing stranger. 
pressive of the hospitality and kindness every where || Fancy may here love to build her cottage of repose, 
bestowed during their severe trials. land, peopling it with the cherished beings of other 
The population of Valencia is said to be not far from lclimes and other days, create for herself a domicil 
‘en thousand. Depons relates of the inhabitants, that] of beauty, repose, and domestic felicity. Beautiful as 
half a century since they enjoyed the well merited re- || is this valley, it has been defaced by the ruthless hand 
putation of being the most lazy in the province. The || of war, and all its beauty and all the smiles of heaven 
cause of this indolence was to be found in the fact that |! could not protect it from rapine, from fire, and the 
they universally considered themselves descended from ! sword. 
noble blood, which they feared to degrade by descend-|| My dear M., the more I see of Colombia the| 
ing to labour of any description whatsoever. The) more I am led to admire the exquisite beauty of its 
natural consequence was want and poverty. These,|| natural scenery—to deplore the ravages of war, which 
however. made little or no impression. Lamentations|| have every where defaced the works of civilization, 
and prayers were the only resources within their grasp, and put an effectual stop, for perhaps years to come, 
until the arm of the law was stretched forth to redeem 
them from this disgraceful captivity to indolence, and 


have ascended into heaven—the Lord has heard their}; 
cry. The last Spaniard has ceased to breathe upon} 
the Colombian soil, and thy oppressor, Colombia,| 
trembles for his own throne. ! 
The valley of Aragua, in which Valencia is situated, | 
is justly the pride of every Venezuelian. Its fruitfu! 
soil and temperate climate, its rich and varied land- || 
scapes, its picturesque and ample lake, with its elf-like| 
islands, and the towering mountains that on every 
side encompass it and seem to seclude it, like the 
happy valley of Rasselas, fromthe wretched world be- 
yond—all tend to centre the affections of the native 





to the renewal of industiy, and the successful under- 
takings of commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural !' 


{ 


|more propriety than Mrs. Sloman, (who by the way, 
|does it very badly,) though perhaps not so effectively ; 
jyet she can no more make it what it ought tobe, than 
j|her husband can do justice to the “ worthy thane ot 
Cawdor.” She has not strength and energy for tra- 
gedy—she can portray tenderness, but not agony— 
grief, but not despair. In comedy she is happier, but 
still not quite at home, and appears to us constitution- 
ally unfitted for it; her temperament is too melanchoiy 


|to enter intothe irrepressible buoyancy of comedy ; and 


though, having an abundance of common sense, a 


| thing a good deal in request upon the boards, she does 


all she undertakes very well, yet her gaiety, like 
Clara Fisher's etiorts in the pathetic, is only put on ;— 
it does not come from or go directly to the heart— 
both of them appear warring against their nature 
Mrs. Hilson cannot assume the dashing airs and affec- 
tation of a lady of quality, or the pertness and volubi 

lity of a chamberinaid, but in such parts as Mary in 
John Bull, as Lady Amaranth in Wild Oats, and bun 

dreds of a similar cast—in the Emily Worthingtons 
and Julia Faulkner's of the drama, she is far, very 
far superior to any actress on this side of the Atlantic 

the 
protestation and exaggerated action are not ther 


Her heroines do not smack of the stage; loud 
on 
the contrary the quiet grace im every movement, and 


the sweet and simple earnestness with which the seu 


timents are delivered, render such personations per 
fect, and leave her without a rival! in this class of cha 
racter We never saw what we could call a wr 
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4a | a ! x 
conception on the part of Mrs. Hilson; and she has | dashed my monitor to the earth, and went in search | sword, never to look on woman again with an eye to desir 


always given more pleasure and less dissatisfac- 


tion than any one who ever appeared in such a mul- | 


tifarious quantity of characters. There is one 
thing, for which indeed she ought not to be praised, 
because it is no more than the performance of a sim- 
ple duty, but which at least deserves mention in con- 
sequence of the flagrant neglect of others, and that 
is, she always takes the trouble of committing her 
part to memory, and gives the words of the author 
instead of thrusting forward foolish impertinencies 
on the spur of the moment. C. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





A SHORT CHAPTER ON FRIENDSHIP. 


How very seldom do we find any one who has a 


relish for real friendship—who can set a due value | 


upon its approbation, and pay a due regard to its cen- 
sures! Adulation lives, and pleases; truth dies, and 
is forgotten. The flattery of the fool is always pun- 
gent and delicious; the rebuke of the wise is ever 
irksome and hateful. 
the fates when they withhold from us the blessings 


Wherefore, then, do we accuse 


of friendship, if we ourselves have not the capacity for 
enjoying them ? 

Schah Sultan Hossein, says an old Persian fable, 
had two favourites. Mahamood was very designing 
and smooth-tongued ; Selim was very open and plain- 
spoken. 
had the upper hand, and Selim was banished from the 
court. Then Zobeide, the mother of the sultan’s 
mother, a wise woman, and one learned in all the 


After a space, the intrigues of Mahamood 


learning of the Persians, stood before the throne, and 
spoke thus : 

* When I was young I was said to be beautiful. 
Upon one occasion, a great fete wasto be given. The 
handmaids dressed my hair in an inner apartment. 
* Look,’ said one,‘ how bright are her eyes!’ * What 
a complexion, said another, ‘is upon her cheeks!’ 

What sweetness,’ cried a third, ‘in her voice!’ 1 
grew sick of all this adulation. I sent my women 
from me, and complained to myself bitterly. * Why 
have I not,’ I cried, ‘ some friend on whom I can rely ; 
who wiil tell me with sincerity when the roses on my 
cheeks begin to fade, and the darkness of my eye- 
brows to want colouring? 
sible.’ 

* As I spoke, a beneficent genius rose from the 
ground before me. ‘I have brought thee,’ he said, 
‘what thou didst require : 
occasion to reproach the prophet for denying thee 
that which, if granted, thou wouldst thy self destroy. 


But alas, this is impos- 


thou shalt no longer have 


So saying, he held forth to me a small locket, and dis- 
appeared. 

“I opened it impatiently. It contained a small 
plate, in shape like a horseman’s shield, but so bricht 
that the brightness of twenty shields would be dim be- 
fore it, I looked, and beheld every charm upon which 
[ valued myself reflected upon its surface. ‘* Delight- 
ful monitor!’ I exclaimed, ‘thou shalt ever be my 
companion ; in thee I may safely confide; thou art 
not mercenary, nor changeable ; thou wilt always 
speak to me the truth—as thou dost now ! 
kissed its polish exultingly, and hastened to the fete. 

“Something happened to ruftle my temper, and | 
returned to the palace out of humour with mysel/ an 
the world. Ltook up my treasure. Heavens! what 
a change was there! my eyes were red with weeping 


and | 


—my lips distorted with vexation. My beauty was 
changed into deformity—my dimples were converted 
into frowns. ‘Liar!’ I cried, in a frenzy of passion, 
‘what meanest thou by this insolence ? art thou not 


m my power, and dost thou provoke me to wrath?’ 1 


|of the consolation of my flatterers !” 

Zobeide here ceased. I know not whether the 
reader will comprehend the application of her narra- 
tive. The sultan did—and Selim was recalled. 





CHARLES THE TWELFTH OF SWEDEN, 
AND A LITTLE DALECARLIAN DAMSEL, 

Having often observed, both from historical memoranda 
and actual remark on existing characters, that no men are 
usually so devoted to admiration of the fair sex as those we 
denom:nate heroes, | have often mused on the contradiction 


to this observation, so eminent in the recorded conduct of | 
the celebrated warrior, Charles the Twelfth of Sweden.—}| 


He was young, a prince,a hero; and of a prodigiously 
ardent temperament. How, then, could such apathy to the 
only sentiment which, in vigour and impulse, at all corres 
pond with the animated ambitions of a soldier? how could 


it find room in such a bosom ? 


of trying, at least, to solve this apparent inconsistency.—I 
fell in company with the Baron , an illustrious Swede ; 
and one as well acquainted with the private history of his 
court for generations back, as my curiosity could have 





wished him. I put my question to him, and the answer sur- 
prised, while it gratified my previous general axiom on the 
subject. The reply shall be given, as nearly as recollection 
will serve, im the Baron’s own words : 


said he, “ with which I am going 


” 


| “The interesting fact, 
to acquaint you, was communicated to me by indisputable 
authonty. 
‘tionally monkish in that particular you inquire about, was of 
a singularly opposite disposition ; and those historians who 
have represented hun as naturally indiflerent to women, 
have been totally unacquainted with his real character.— 
Yeu will find the proof in what I am now going to tel! you, 
as the cause why he abjured, and at a very early age, all in- 
tercourse with the sex. You are not ignorant that the kings 


Our young monarch, so far from being constitu- 


of Sweden, at that period, were of easy access to their sub- 
jects. They practised the condescension, but with proper 
limitations, of sometimes even engaging in their convivial 
society. Charles the Twelfth, on his accession, enjoyed this 
jocund prerogative with all the vivacity of his very early 
youth; and one evening, but a little time before he was to 
leave Stockholm, to open his military renown, he went to 
sup with a Dalecarlian gentleman, residing in the capital, — 
Charles was then only m his fifteenth year, and loved to talk 
with this brave descendant of the preserver of his great an- 
cestor, Gustavus Vasa, with all the fervour of his own royal 
patriotism. But the young king’s romance did not end 
there; he had seen a beautiful serving-maid trom these very 
mountains, the wildest regions of his kingdom; he had seen 
her once or twice attend in the rooms, while a guest under 
the simple root of his brave subject: he had seen and ad- 
mired her in silence. It happened this evening that she 
chanced to open the doorto him. The king, gently taking 
her hand, attempted to kiss her. He expected she would be 
nothing loath. Buthe was mistaken; she drew back. He 
thought she was only coy; and, more unpassioned, attempt- 
ed to seize the kiss by a kind of gallant violence. She strug- 
cled; then bursting from him, with words of severe rebuke, 
in the agitation of her repulsion, struck him im the face.— 
At the moment she disappeared, the gentleman of the 
house, having heard the scuffle, came out of his room to learn 
what was the matter. On seeing the king, and his disorder, 
the worthy Dalecarlian, after a few hasty words of respect, 
inquired if any thing had happened to distarb his majesty ? 
Charles smiled and coloured.—‘I contess that Lam dis- 
turbed,’ replied he, ‘and deservedly so; for, 1 aim ashamed 
to say, I tried to force a kiss from your pretty damsel, and 
she has made my cheek smart for it.—This lttle adventure, 
has, however, given me my freedom from all of her sex for 
lite. Lama king anda soldier: my soul's first object is the 
glory attendant on those names, and | know thai the greatest 
men have, at times, wrecked both by an undue admiration 
of women; they ruined Antony, they almost ruined Cawsar, 
and they made a tool of Alexander, but. by heaven, they 
shal! neither ruin nor make a fool of me !—I know the sus- 
ceptinhty of my own nature; and I know the power—the 
arts—the tyranny of the sex! Therefore, from this mo- 


ment, | swear by the sceptre of Sweden and this good 


' 
A few years ago chance presented me an opportunity | 


\| lingered. 


|| her smile, or fea: her frown. In short, to regard her as, to 
i me,no more!’ It was even with solemnity that he kissed 
i his sword on uttering this vow ; and then turning their dis- 
|| course immediately on the business of jis visit, the old Da- 
|| lecarlian saw only the brave and royal descendant of th: 
|| great Gustavus before him.” 


| This little narrative is indeed very extraordinary ; but ye 
||in considering it, it seems quite consistent with the whol+ 
| after conduct of Charles. Indeed, what might not that re- 
solution effect, which defied the extremes of heat, and cold, 

and famine; which, while it led a harassed and exhausted 

army through deserts of ice and snow, rejected the Czar o! 
| Muscovy’s offers of capitulation in the style of a triumphant 
| conqueror ; and which, in fine, brought his very conqueror 
|in homage round him at the last ? 





INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN 


It was during a late severe season, a winter remarkabl: 
for its long and inclement frost, experienced with equei 
ngour throughout Italy, France, and Germany, where the 
largest rivers were rapidly congealed, and the peeple were 
| seen to fall dead with cold, that in the French town of Metz 
a poor sentinel was sent upon guard on one of the bitterest 
| nights, when a fierce north wind added to the usual cold 
| His watch was in the most exposed situation of the piace, 


;and he had scarcely recovered from severe mdisposition 


but he was a soldier, and declared his readiness to take his 
round. It chanced that he had pledged his affections to a 
| young woman of the same city, whe no sooner heard of his 
being on duty, than she began to lament bitterly, declaring 
it to be impossible for him to survive the insuflerable seve 

rity of such a night, after the illness under which he still 
Tormented with anxiety, she was unable to close 
her eyes, or even te retire to rest; and as the night ad- 
vanced, the cold becoming more intense, her fancy depicted 
him struggling against the fearful elements, and his own 
weakness; and at length, po longer able to support him- 
self, overpowered with slurdher, and sinking to eternal rest 
upon the ground. Maddened at the idea, and heedless ot 
consequences, she hastily clothed herself as warmly as shi 

could, ran out of the house, situated not far from the plac: 
of watch, and with the utmost courage arrived alone at thx 

spot. And there she indeed found her poor soldier nearly 
as exhausted as she had imagined, being with difficulty abl 
to keep his feet, owing to the intenseness of the frost. She 

earnestly conjured him to hasten, though only for a little 

while, to revive himself at her house, when having taken 
seme refreshment he might return; but aware of the conse 

quences of such a step, this he kindly but resolutely, refused 
she continued, ‘ while 


todo. “ But only for a few minutes, 
you melt the horrid frost, which has almost congealed you 
alive.” “ Not an instant,” returned the soldier ; ‘it were 
certain death even to stir from the spot.” ‘Surely not!” 
cried the affectionate girl, “ it will never be known; and it 
you stay, your death will be still more certain ; you have at 
least a chance, and it is your duty, if possible, to preserv« 
your life. Besides, should your absence happen to be dis- 
covered, heaven will take pity upon us, and provide in some 
way for your preservation.” “ Yes,” said the soldier, ** but 
that is not the question ; for suppose I could do it with im- 
or honourable thus to abandon my post, 
“ But there will be some 


punity, is it noble 
without any one upon guard?” 
one: if you consent to go, I will remain here until your re- 
turn. Tam not in the least afraid ; so be quick, and give 
me your arms.” This request she enforced with so much 
cloquence and tenderness, and so many tears, that the poor 
soldier, against his better judgment, was fain to yield, more 
especially as he felt himself becoming fainter and fainter, 
and anable much longer to resist the cold. Intending to re- 
turn within afew minutes, he left the kind-hearted girl in his 
place, wrapping her in his cloak, and giving her his arm 

and cap, together with the watch-word; and such was he 

delight at the idea of having saved the life of her beloved. 
that she was for a time insensible to the intense severity o1 
the weather. But just as she was flattering he rself with the 
hope of his return, an officer made his appearance, who, as 
she forgot in her contusion to give the sign, suspected tha 

the soldier had either fallen asleep or fled. What was his sur 

prise, on rushing to the spot, to find a young gwl everpow 
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ered with alarm, and unable to give any account of herself, dered a solema pledge, to be redeemed on honour, A fail- Ecart’, or the Salons of Paris.—This is not a wonderful 


from her extreme agitation and tears. 

Being instantly conducted to the guard-house, and re- 
stored to some degree of confidence, the poor gir! confessed 
the whele truth; soliciting, with the anguish of doubt and 
distraction, a pardon for her betrothed husband. He was 
snstantly summoned from her house, but was found in sucha 
state of weakness from the sufferings he had undergone, as 
to leave little prospect of his surviving them. It was with 
much difficulty, with the assistance of medical advice, that 
he was restored sufficiently to give an intelligible account ot 
himself, after which he was placed in close custody, to wait 
his trial. 

“ Far happier had it been for me,” he exclaimed, on being 
restored to consciousness, “ far happier to have died at my 
post, than to be thus reserved for a cruel and ignominious 
death.” And the day of his trial coming on, such was the 
politic severity of martial law, as he had well foreseen, that 
he was condeinned to be executed within a few days afier 
his sentence. Great as was his affliction on hearing these 
tidings, it was little in comparison with the remorse and terror 
that distracted the breast of lis beloved girl, who, in addition 
to the gnefof losing him, in so public and ignominious a man- 
ner, accused herself as the cause of the whole calamity.— 
He, to whom she had been so long and tenderly attached, 
was now to fall, as it were, by the hand of his betrothed 
bcide? Such wae the strangeness and suddenness of the tion of new periodic als, of the dithculties which must obstruct 
event, that her feelings being wrought up to the highest their path, and wluch can only be overcome by two indis- 
pitch of excitation end tevwer, her a Geapele soomed to pensable weapons—tme and money. A few months ora 
give her strength; and, casting all fear of consequences year, can never suftice to establish the r putation of any jour- 
aside, she made a vow to save him, - to perish in the at- nal, and, until this 1s done, success is entirely out of the 
tempt. Bitterly weeping, and with dishevelled hair, she ran question. Now this is unpossible unless th rs unple 
wildly through the city, beseeching pity and compassion from funds to meet the necessary expenses, and they are neither 
ill her friends and acquaintance, and soliciting every body of * , 


in case of “isappointment, doubly loser of his money and 
his time. When the small amount of the sum too, that is 
generally called for, is taken into consideration, the default 
of payment is, ir most instances, worthy of the scorn of 
every honourably-minded man. We cannot envy the feel- 
ings of those who gratuitously incur the risk of such censure. 
Their consciences should be worse tormentors than even 
the never-ceasing rap of the obstinate and unweaned col- 
lector, true to his duty and his employer. In the mean time, 
however, the conductor must suffer, and if his sufferings, 
working upon a sensitive mind, cause the least relaxation 
of ardour on his part, or the least delay in the execution of 
his task, ten to one but your detaulters are among the first 
and the loudest to visit him with their cruel detraction and 
annoying complaints, Such has been the fate of many, and 
such, we are truly sorry to say, has been the fate of Mr. 
Leggett, the editor of the Critic, a gentleman of acknow- 
ledged talents, whose active exertions to render his mis- 
“ deserved,” even 


” 


cellany worthy of public patronage, 

though they “ did not command success, 
While upon this subject, we think it incumbent upon us 

to remind those who feel inclined to undertake the publica- 


- . | few nor trifling. We say it advisedly, and from sad expo- 
rank and influence, to unite in petitioning for a pardon for sionee, that the lees of ten thauand dellere in ecerodls enough 
her lever ; or that her hfe, she being the sole author of the to answer the demands which must be satisfied before a paper 
fault, might be accepted in the place of his. can be considered as on the tide of successful experiment. 

The circumstances being made known, such was the ten- We have taken no account in this calculation of the wear 
lerness and eompassion excited in her behalf, and such the , and tear of sind and body—the patience—and the hope de- 
admiration of her conduct, at once so affectionate and ferred, which maketh the heart sick—all summed up are cal- 
spirited, that persons of the highest rank became interested | culated to awe and deter stouter hearts than ours, and we 
for her, and used the most laudable efforts to obtain a free are tree to say, that had any kind iriend been enabled to ap- 
pardon for the poor soldier. The ladies of the place also prise us of all we have gone through, in anticipation, we 
exerting their influence, the governor, no longer proof, never would have encountered the contest even tor the 
against this torrent of public feeling, made a merit of grant- | assurance of success. We cannot avoid addiag the remas k, 
ng him forgiveness, on the condition of his being immedi- that as there is to» great a disposition on the part of the 
itely united to the heroic and noble-hearted girl, and ac- projectors of new papers, to be deceived by the apparent 
eepting with her a small donation, an example which was [ist of subscribers, so us there tow strong an iwelination on 
speedily followed by people of every rank ; sothat the young |the part of the public to enter into the views of every pro- 
bride had the additional pleasure of presenting her beloved jector. The flattering prospectus of a new journal is too 
with a handsome dower, which satisfied their moderate otien implicitly relied on, and when the reality comes to 
wishes, and crowned their humble happiness. undeceive the fallacious hopes of the credulous, disappoint- 
jment 1s sure to be telt, loss of coniidence is the consequence, 
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and these feelings are too apt to be extended to the pro- 


prietors of long-established works. That ire have suffered, 


to a certain extent, by such consequences, we are not dis- 





posed to deny ; but we must, in justice to our subscribers, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1829. 


make the gratifying deciaration, that the great majority ot 





them are prompt in the payment of their ducs, and that 

The Critic.—Among the occurrences of the last week, more than one thousand of them come forward voluntarily 
the discontinuance of this valuable and ably-conducted |to mect their engagements, of which they are never re- 
paper is calculated to awaken a just regret, for the bitter | minded by either till or collector. We are careful, it is true, 
and unmerited disappointment to which the votaries of to guard against bad paymasters ; and it would be well il 
It is a taming | the proprietors of all public journals adopted a similar 


literature are still subjected in this city. 
Had we acted otherwise, we might, no doubt, during 


thought to the pride of its enlightened inhabitants, thet of | rule. 
the numerous and meritorious attempts which have been the last five or six years, have multiplied the catalogue to 
made to establish periodical reviews amongst us, not one has |an enormous extent; but they would have been names— 
ever proved successful. The want of subscribers has not | mere sounds, “ signifying nothing.” 

been the cause. Of these an unlimited number is always Before closing these remarks, for the length of which we 
ready to lengthen the list of the easily deceived projector hope the occasion will be a suilicient apology, we must re- 
of any literary enterprise, and thus blazon forth their de- | turn our thanks to Mr. Leggett for the handsome manner in 
votion to literature, and their munificence to authors. But | which he has presented his subscription list to the Mirror 
mark the sequel. When the payment becomes due, when | Our paper will accordingly be seat to those subseribers of 
substantial evidence is to be given of their boasted zeal, | the Critic who havi paid for the uncompleted part of the 
then it has all evaporated—and, to use the language of |second volume, and continued regularly to them unless 
Mr. Leggett, “the collector is obliged to make repeated | otherwise ordered. “ Those of the remaining portion of the 
applications to obtain what should be cheerfully paid || subscribers whose non-compliance with the terms of the 
at the first solicitation.” Now, this is disgraceful, and Critic resulted from negligence rather than intention, we 
characteristic only of baseness or deceit. There is no com- | shall be happy to receive as patrons to this paper.” We 


pulsion employed to procure the subscription of any in- | trust they will not find our columns unworthy of their sup- 
dividual to any work. 
ameng its patrons is volfintary, and should be consi- |! and panctnal friends ? 


ure in the fulfilment is attended with the most disastrous’ book, as some of the English periodicals have called it, but 
consequences, and, :n some cases, is tantamount to robbery. simply a very clever and spirited sketch of some of the temp 
The propnetor of the work, depending on the rece:pts when tations, splendours, vices, and peculiarities of the French 
they become due, inakes his outiits proportionately, and is, metropolis, struck off with rapid but graphic toaches of the 


pencil, and interwoven with a slight but not uninteresting 
story of true love The characters are not particularly 
natural, but that is not a fault of any consequence, for it is 
not so much their actions as the scenes in which they are 
Making 


some allowances for exaggeration of colouring, the picture 


placed, that the author has intended to describe, 


is a faithful and appalling likeness, and should be studied by 
every young man who intends visiting that corrupt and |i- 
But this novel has two other faults of 

the first 1s, that many of the scenes and 


centious capital, 

greater magnitude 
incidents are of a more exciting nature than the moral sense 
of this community can relish or even tolerate ; we could 
not recommend these pages to the eyes of any female, and 
for this there is no palliation, The other fault sinks into 
It is simply the very copious 


insignificance in companson 
use of the French language, in which almost all the conver- 
sations are given. The Englich or American reader, who 
unhappily has no knowledge of any but his mother tongue, 
must have a more accomplished fmend at lus elbow to 
translate for him, or he will lose a very necessary portion ot 
the contents. We could overlooa even this detect however, 
and should be very glad to speak in terms of high commen 
dation of “ Ecart’,” tor it is undoubtedly a very clever work 


but we cannot forgive that other stain upon its ¢ scutcheon 





Tales and Sketches. by a Country Schoolmaster.— This is the 
production of aman of vigorous and healthful understand 
ing, good sense, shrewd observation, and much practical 
knowledge of the world and its fashions. We should be 
inclined to suspect, however, that his labours in the barren 
tield of country pedagogue-ship have not been many ; there is 
too intimate an ac quaintanc ¢ with nautical sce nes, manwu- 
vres, and phraseology, displayed in some of the sketches, to 
admit of the supposition that such information has been ac 
quired in any other manner than by an actual participation 
in the toils and dangers of the sea, Yet the schoolmaster 
seems to be quite at home on shore; his deseriptions of ru 
ral scenery ar 
his conception of character, particularly female character, 


In this item of authorship, our pedagogue is 


peculiarly graphic, vivid, and poetical, and 


beautitul 
uperior to Cooper; in his nautical descmptions nearly ot 
quite equal; indeed we look upon him as one destined to 
attein a reputation both at home and abroad, not less ho- 
nourable to himself and gratifying to his country than that 
of the “American Scott.” Hs style is bold, manly, and 
nervous: his imagination rich and fertile; and, if we are 
not much mistaken, he is a poct—at least if he has never 
essaved to “ build the lofly verse,” we are confident that he 
has th power, and when he chooses to exert it, will not 
prove unworthy of a place among the few whom we are 
willing to acknowledge as American poets. The work ts 
trom the press of J. and J. Harper. 


The .Imerican Monthly Magazine rhe third number ot 
this period ul, just publishe d, contains among other articles 
of interest, one which we have read with great satisfaction 
A review of the lite and the principal work of one of th: 
most remarkable men of the age, who, in his own country, 
is almost worshipped, and in every other is admired, and 
what is better, read; to whom Scott and Byron, and many 
other distinguished writers have owned their obligations, 
while many more have been content to pillage without thanks, 
Vir. Bliss is the 


ww) 


—in short, the venerable German Goethe. 
agent tor this work. 

Emerson's Leti rs from tie -E-gean. We have not yet had 
tume to read this volume, but promise ourselves much plea 
sure in the perusal, when we shall have. The extract 
from it which have been given in vanious English papers and 
magazines, bear very honourable testimony im its favour 
We shall endeavour to present our readers with one or twe 
sciections im our nest. 

New Music.—A fine martial air, composed by Mr. Ignace 
Roce, entitled the “ Jackson Guard's March,” has just bee 
published by Firth and Hall, It is dedicated to Colone 
Charles W. Sandford of the Third Regiment of Artillery. 


New Works.—We have rece ived “ Anne of Geier stein, 


His consent to record his name port; and may we not also hope to meet in them faithful | by the author of “ Waverly,” and the last number of the 
he Foreign Quarterly Review.” Will mention them in our next. 
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ROSE OF LUCERN 
ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD. 


I've come a-cross the sea, I’ve brav’d ev’ - ry dan - ger, For bro - ther dear to me; From Swiss land 


ran - ger; Then pi - ty, - sist, and pro - tect the poor stran - ger, a lit-tle toy of poorRose of Lu- 





a lit-tle toy, a lit-tle toy, Then buy a lit-tle poor Rose 
oo 








2d. verse. 


2d. verse. 





la- ces, I've sweet pret -ty 





vise you to wear it; And I 


3d verse. 4th verse. 


ne- ver, Ive a 
=< S--—- + 


you 


hope that no ther 


cross 


— 


cross to make you smart on your breast you may bear it, Just o'er your lit - tle 


eer will comenear it, Yes I 


--~---- 





heart, I ad - 


So buy a toy poor 





Rose of Lu - cerne, 

Come round me, ladies fair, !' ve mbands and laces, 
i've trinkets rich and rare to add to the graces 

Of waist, neck or arm, or your sweet pretty faces, 
Then buy a little toy of poor Rose of Lucerne. 


Yes I 


do, 


So buy a a toy 


buy 


toy, 


of poor Rose of Lu- cerne 





I've a crossto make you smart, on your breast you may bear i 
Just o'er your little heart I advise you to wear it ; 

And I hope no other cross e’er will come near it, 

Ves | do—So buy a toy of poor Rose of Lucerne. 


I've paint, und I've perfume, for those who may choose them, 
Young ladies, | presume, you all will refuse them, 

The bloom on your cheek shows that you never use them, 

Yet buy a little toy of poor Rose of Lucerne. | 








THE INDIAN STUDENT, 


} 
| 
! 
OR FORCE OF NATURE, 
| 
| 


Faom Susquehanna’s farthest springs, 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
(His blanket tied with yellow strings, ) 
A shepherd of the forest came 
Not long before a wandering priest 
Express’d his wish with visage sad— 
“Ah, why,” he cried, “in Satan's waste, 
Ah, why detain so fine a lad? 


“In white man’s land there stands a town, 
Where learning may be purchased lbw— 
Exchange his blanket for a gown, 
And let the lad to college go.” | 


From long debate the council! rose, 

And viewing Shalum’s tricks with joy, 
To Cambridge Hall, o’er wastes of snow 
They sent the copper-colour’d boy. 
One generous chief a bow supplied, 

This gave a shaft, and that a skin; 
The feathers, in vermilion dyed, 
Himself did from a turkey win 


Thus dress’d so gay, he took his way 
O’er barren hills alone, alone ! 

His guide a star, he wander’d far, 
His pillow every night a stone. 


At last he came, with foot so lame, 

Where learned men talk heathen Greek, 
And Hebrew lore is gabbled o’er, 

To please the muses,—twice a weck. 


Awhile he writ, awhile he read, 

Awhile he conn’d their grammar rules— 
(An Indian savage so well bred 

Great credit promised to the schools.) 


Some thought he would in law excel, 
Some said in physic he would shine ; 

And one that knew him passing well, 
Beheld in him a aan divine, 


But those ot more discerning eye, 

Len tl ould other prospects she w, 
And saw him lay his Virgil by, 

To wander with his dearer bow 


me 


The tedious hours of study spent, 


The heavy moulded lecture dom 





He to the woods a hunting went, 
Through lonely wastes he walk’d, he run. 


No mystic wonders fired his mind ; 

He sought to gain no learn’d degree, 
But only sense enough to find 

The squirrel in the hollow tree. 


The shady bank, the purling stream, 
The woody wild his heart possese’d, 

The dewy lawn, his morning dream 
In fancy’s gayest colours drest. 


“And why,” he cried, “did I forsake 
My native wood for gloomy walls ? 

The silver stream, the lunpid lake 
For musty books and college halls ? 


* A little could my wants supply— 

Can wealth and honour give me more : 
Or, will the svlvan god deny 

The humbie treat he gave before ? 


“Let seraphe gain the bright abode, 
And heaven's sublimest mansions see— 
I only bow to Nature’s God— 


The land of shades will do for me 


| « These dreadful secrets of the sky 
Alarm my soul with chilling fear— 
De planets in their orbits fly, 
And is the earth, indeed, a sphere ? 


“Let planets still their course pursuc 
And comets to the centre ruan— 

In him my taithful frend I view, 
The image of my god—the sun. 


* Where nature’s ancient forests grow, 
And mingled laure! never fades, 

My heart is fix’d and I must go 
To die among my native shades.” 


Ile spoke , and to the western springs 
(His gown discharged, his money spent 

His blanket tied with yellow strings,) 
The shepherd of the forest went. 
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